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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. continually created and promulgated, in which | pulation to Africa, the expense would be much 
: eee the number of applicants has not exceeded the | less, and to be defrayed from resources which 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | means of the society to accept, and because |are daily augmenting, than the amount of our 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.\the increasing advantages of emigration are|national debt at the termination of the last 
|becoming every day more properly appreciat- | war. 
ed by the coloured population, and by such of, The foregoing observations are predicated, 
the whites as are justly esteemed their best ad-|it will be perceived, on the hypothesis, that 
visers. }nothing will be contributed by the emigrants 
By the last census (1820) the number of| themselves towards the expense of their con- 
es (free coloured persons was 233,510. In 1810,| veyance to Liberia. Yet there are thousands, 
it was 186,446; the increase in ten years was! particularly in the middle states, who have the 
therefore 47.064. The same ratio of increase| ability to pay more than their passage money, 
will give in 1830, a population of 292,459. |and who, so soon as their true interest, shall be 
(Continued from page 330.) But since 1820, more than 10,000 have emi-| unveiled to them, will eagerly embrace the ad- 
grated to Hayti and Liberia, so that it may be vantages which a speedy transfer of themselves 


I come now to speak of the practicability of| , + foe . 
the plan of colonization at Liberia. It will be | assumed that 282,000 only will remain for co-|and their families to Liberia, offers to their ac- 
iceptance. In a single year (1819) it is esti- 


borne in mind, that, stupendous as the enter-|lonization at the census of next year. The year (1819) 
mated that forty thousand individuals landed 


» 
The cost of conveying each|on the American shores, emigrants from Eu- 
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prise may seem, it embraces but one object,| annual increase of these 282,000 may be esti- 
i. e. the removal to the coast of Africa of all|mated at 7000. I 
people of colour within the United States, now|emigrant to Liberia, judging from what has/ rope. Many of these were so poor as to 
free, or who shall hereafter from time to time|been done, may be fixed at twenty dollars. | pledge their personal services for several years 
become free. This singleness of object, I con-|Should those who are engaged in the work of|to strange masters, in order to meliorate their 
sider a decisive advantage. It leads toa con-|colonization possess the vessels used in the condition by a subsequent residence in a land 
centration of effort, which, in such a cause, | transportation, a less sum will probably be suf- far removed from the home of their ancestors. 
can scarcely fail to secure success. It is alficient. At twenty dollars a piece, 7000 will Will those who have supposed themselves born 


proof of just motives on the part of the Coloni-}cost for removal $140,000. The capital) to perpetual degradation, deem a brief, tem- 
282,000 at twenty dollars, will require| porary appropriation of their labour, amidst 


zation Society, and a pledge for the faithful | stock of 282, io b 
discharge of their important duties. In this}$5,600,000. As regards pecuniary means, | their brethren, too large a boon for the hope 
of unrestrained freedom and prosperity for 


respect the Society stands completely isolated | therefore, it is evident, that, in ten years, the | 
—distinguished by a strong line of demarca-|whole free coloured population could be co- | themselves and their posterity, on the very 
tion from every other plan connected with co-|lonized at Liberia at an expense of $7,000,000; | soil for which their peculiar temperament has 
lonization in Africa. Associations have been|a less sum by several millions than is annually | fitted them, and which the Almighty parent of 
formed by Danes, Swedes, Portuguese, Dutch, applied to the extinction of our national debt, | all seems to have allotted for their inheritance? 
and English, whose operations were directed | which, in a short time, will be completely ce Why will not redemptioners be found in Libe- 





to colonization on that continent; but the} dated. ria as well as in America? 


benefit of the immediate actors always consti-| But humanity delights to contemplate the} | 
tuted one of their motives. Even the African! restoration of the entire coloured population, | be enlarged, it is believed, with but little pecu- 
Institution in the establishment of the colony) bond and free, to the bosom of their African|niary expenditure, to any desirable extent, can 
at Sierra Leone, comes fairly within the scope| parent. Let us see at what expense this may/receive so large an accession to her present 
of this remark. It was a commercial company, | be effected. The census of 1810 exhibited aj inhabitants within the space of twenty, thirty, 
founded with express reference to commercial} slave population of 1,191,364; in 1820, it had} or fifty years, as the coloured population of 
advantages—a joint-stock association, with) been augmented 346,672, making an aggre-| the United States will be at these several pe- 
share holders, entitled to dividends of profits} gate of 1,538,036. There is no reason to be- riods, is a question upon which some doubts 
according to the amount of their respective! lieve that the ratio of increase between 1820|have existed, and which, therefore, deserves 
contributions. Humanity was, unquestionably, | and 1830 will be greater than in the ten pre- investigation. 

a prominent purpose with many, perhaps with| ceding years. Probably it will be somewhat; As to the necessaries of life, food and cloth- 
a majority of the members; but whoever will|less, as a considerable number was illegally| ing, the extraordinary fertility of the soil gives 
look over the list of original subscribers, will imported between 1810 and 1820, owing | sufficient assurance on these points. I have 
hardly mistake all for philanthropists. Bene-|chiefly to the recently acquired territory of|not at hand data showing how many slaves 
This traffic, if not wholly sup-| were, in any one year, when the slave trade 


Whether Liberia, the territory of which may 


volence, disinterested, at least so far as regards! Louisiana. 
pecuniary returns, began, and throughout its; pressed, has been prosecuted to a very small/ was prosecuted without restraint, imported in- 
severe probation of twelve years, has sustained} extent since the last mentioned period. Con-jto an individual state in our confederacy; but 
the American Colonization Society. | sidering the ratio to have been precisely the] it is well known, that for many years, the ap- 

I assume, in the discussion of this topic, a} same, in 1830 the census will show 1,985,837 | petite of the south seemed almost insatiable. 
willingness on the part of the whole freejslaves. The annual increase of 1,985,837 may} For a long period, too, the ocean was whiten- 
coloured population to go to Liberia. I do so,jbe put down at 58,000, which, at twenty dol-| ed with the sails of slave vessels for the supply 
because I believe there has not been a period} lars each, will cost $1,160,000, and the capi-jof the West India islands. The single island 
in the history of the colony, notwithstanding | tal stock of 1,958,837, at twenty dollars each,| of Jamaica received previous to the year 1788, 


the discouragements which really existed in its 
infancy, and the supposititious difficulties which 
prejudice and mistaken interest have since 


will cost $39,716,740. Thus, it appears, that 
if the government of the United States should 
undertake to remove her whole coloured po- 


according to some estimates, more than a mil- 
lion of slaves. Many of these, it is true, died 
from the severity of their labours and other 
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causes not necessary here to be mentioned, | and mentally been much neglected. Yet many 
and foreign commerce may have afforded a|of them are possessed of better education than 
portion of their food, yet an equal supply of} is generally conceded to them. The African 
the products of the island must have been ex-| Mission School in Connecticut—the Kosciusko 
ported in exchange. In the port of Rio Ja-|School in New Jersey, already adverted to, 
neiro, in the year 1826, 35,996 slaves were| promise great benefit to the rising generation. 
landed; and in 1827 a larger number, i. e.|In New York and Philadelphia, associations 
41,384. On what space of country the bur-| have existed for years past, at whose expense 
then of furnishing sustenance to these was| many coloured children have been instructed 
cast, am unable to say; but as at Bahia, Per-| in the usual branches of an English education. 
nambuco, and other ports of Brazil, the same} And more than 2300 have been taught in 


,detestable commerce was extensively prose- | the latter city at the public charge in the same 


cuted at the same time, it is prob»ble the im-| manner as the = children of the poor, and 
portation at Rio Janeiro was designed for the| with equal success. 1 believe similar praise 
supply of the adjacent provinces only. ‘To ajmay be be stowed on the city of New York. 
Free state in our own country, however, we| These, it is to be hoped, will in due time be 
may turn and derive evidence of a more con- oun mbered among the citizens of Liberia. <A 
clusive character. The state of Ohio, with | comme sndable care has been exercised hitherto 
scarcely 34,000 square miles of te rritory—in | in the selection of emigrants. ‘The incipient 
local position much less advantageously circum-| history of few countries present a better foun- 
stanced than Liberia, in the latter part of 1802,|dation. Science can as yet boast of no vota- 
when her constitution was formed, numbered} ries, but the seeds of true piety have been 
about 60,000 inhabitants; in 1810, according| sown, and taken root too firmly, I trust, ever 
to the census, 230,760, being an increase at the| to be eradicated. State religion, the reproach 
rate of about 24,000 a year; in 1820, the num-| | and bane of Hayti, is unknown in Liberia, while 
ber was 581,434; the increase, therefore, in| liberty of conscience, in the just sense of the 
ten years, was more than 350,000. Making | term, is fully permitted and enjoyed. 
proper allowance for native augmentation, it} No scheme of charity seems too comprehen- 
is estimated, that from 1790 to 1820, this! sive for accomplishment when the hearts of a 
state, by emigration alone, received an annual | Christian people are impelled to the work 
increment of 20,000 inhabitants. Yet her na-}| How much can be achieved by such, if there 
tural resources have not only been adequate to|are any yet to be instructed, let them for a 
the sustenance of these, in addition to her na-| moment consult the annual reports of the nu- 
tive increase, but she has furnished, especially| merous Bible societies throughout this coun- 
of late years, a very large amount for exporta-| try and Great Britain. Yet 
tion. The state of Indiana affords an illus- 
tration little dissimilar in value and apposite- | 
ness, 18,000 emigrants having been annually | 
incorporated with her citizens in the three or| | fullest co-operation of all who esteem Him as 
four last years past. ltheir pattern * who went about doing good!”’ 
The moral condition of our coloured popu-| Such a co-operation may be expected with 
lation may at first view strike the mind as an|more than ordinary confidence. That it has| 
insurmountable obstacle to a plan of coloniza-| not been already yielded, has probably arisen 
tion so comprehensive as that here proposed.| from a suspicion as to the real designs of the 
If, indeed, the fact be so, the guilt of slavery is| society—an early prejudication of their mo- 
most awfully aggravated, and the doom which) tives. Most of the original members were re- | 
seems to await the oppressors, fearful in con-| sidents in the southern states—slave-holders— | 
templation. For showld it be found that the|in respect to whose movements touching the| 
slave is too debased to be entrusted with liber-| eppeeee ‘d descendants of Africa, the maxim | 
ty in a distant land, in vain do we look for his} of ‘* Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona fe-|' 
fitness for emancipation here, amidst the scene] rentes,’’ rushed instinctively to every northern | 
of his sufferings, where some harrowing asso-| breast. A more intimate acquaint unce with! 
ciation springs up at every step. But I en-|the character and views of the proje ctors, has| 
tertain no such melancholy forebodings. Con-|in a great measure dispelled the mists of pre- | 
fasion and bloodshed have so marked the poli-|judice—the acts of the society are beheld in 
tical existence of the Haytien republic, that we| their true light--the friends of colonization 
are prone to regard the experiment which has) have increased and are increasing, and a more 
been made there with too little favour. Yet} liberal dispensation of pecuniary bounty has 
notwithstanding all the trials and afflictions) been the result. Still, however, the funds of 
with which that country has been visited—| the socie ty are entirely inadequate to compass 
from foes within and foes without-—Hayti still) the grand purpose of its organization. And 
holds on her way—still maintains her inde-| while with untiring perseverance and indomit- 
pendence, and at this moment presents a more| able fortitude, they have prosecuted their la- 
cheering spectacle than some of the ancient|bours from year to year, at no period have 
dynasties of Europe. But the Haytiens had| they entert: 1ined the hope of complete success 
received no preparation for the part which without the direct interposition of the national | 
they were to act. ‘They emerged at once from}arm. The object is, indeed, emphatically na- 
slavery to freedom. by a bloody and vindictive | tional—the interest which as a grand federa- 
struggle. War, at all times most demoraliz-| tive republic, the United States have in its ac- 
ing, with them must have carried in its train) complishment—the conviction of this truth, 
a tenfold portion of evil. Our coloured) which J am satisfied is felt by thousands of our 
population, it cannot be denied, have morally | most worthy citizens, leave little or no doubt 


But in regard to colonization at Liberia, what 





entire unity of|the thousands who have espoused and will 
sentiment has never existed on this subject. espouse their cause, will be able to achieve for 


impediment can be indicated to the freest andl’ 





on my mind, that the day is fast approaching, 
when the nation will be aroused to the earnest 
consideration of the subject—will discover its 
duty and lend its assistance. Whoever has 
given attention to the political events in our 
history, or reflects upon the principles of a re- 
publican government approximating so nearly 
to a democracy as ours happily does, must be 
convinced, that no measure, not manifestly re- 
pugnant to the provisions of the constitution, 
can attain general popularity, without claiming, 
in a short time, governmental patronage. Pub- 
lic sentiment to-day, is public law to-morrow. 
This is the legitimate fruit of our free institu- 
tions—freedom of speech and of the press, 
and frequently recurring elections. When, 
therefore, I find already organized within our 
borders, more than one hundred Colonization 
Societies, twelve of which are state societies, 
and enrol in the list of their officers, many of 
the wisest and best of our citizens——cautious, 

reflecting, and patriotic—-when I read the pro- 
ceedings of the great body of religious sects, 
all concurring in unqualified approbation of 
this important scheme, and hear their voice 
echoed from the legislative halls of twelve of 
our most influential states, I look upon the 
support of congress as a consummation not 
long to be postponed. Impressed with this 
belief, in my remarks upon the cost of remov- 
ing the coloured population to Liberia, I have 
had in mind the patronage of the government. 
At the same time, | am persuaded, that the 
society, aided by the strength and wealth of 


the degraded children of Africa, most import- 
ant ends. 
(To be continued.) 


From the New Baptist Miscellany 


The Divinity of Christ proved from his rea- 
soning with the Pharisees. Matt. xxii. 
41—46. 


It is exceedingly evident, from various passages in 
the New Testament, that about the time in which 
our Lord appeared on earth, the Jews were in lively 
expectation of the Messiah, The devout among them 
| expected him: “ Simeon was waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel,” and Anna, that pattern of purity 

and dey otion, “spake of Christ to ail that looked for 
redemption in Israel.” But this expectation was not 
confined to the devout, it was general : “and as the 
people were in expectation, all men mused in their 
| hearts of John, whether he were the Christ or not; 
indeed they anticipated that the era of the Messiah’ 8 
reign was soon to dawn, and that its blessings were 
soon to be realized. ‘He spake a parable,” because 
they thought the kingdom of God should immediate- 
ly appear. 

We can be at no loss for the origin of this general 
expectation among the children of “Israel. They had 
before them the whole range of prophecy, from 
which they might gather, with great accuracy, the 
circumstances of the birth, and the events of the life 
of Christ. Some of the prophets are exceedingly 
minute in their descriptions; the place of his birth, 


| the line of his ancestry, and the signs which mark 
}the period of his advent, 


are distinctly noticed. 
Bethlehem is announced as the place which should 
give him birth, David is predicted as his father, and 
lone of the most public and striking signs of his ad- 
vent is the departure of the sceptre from Judah. 
Other circumstances equally minute are mentioned, 
which could not have escaped the observation of the 
Jews. But what particularly deserves our attention, 


\is the opinion which universally prevailed among 
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them, that the Messiah should be the son of David. | used the other with much more circumspection; it ed in the world about the period of our Saviour’s 


In this they were strictly correct ; and their idea was| was never applied to a known inferior in rank or in| birth. 


in accordance with that of the angel—* the Lord 


office. 


This expectation was not confined to the 


Hence, it necessarily follows, that an inde-| Jews; the Samaritans, and even the Gentiles, parti- 


God shall give unto him the throne of his father pendent prince, who acknowledged himself the infe-| cipated in it; and from one remarkable passage in 
David; and he shall reign over the house of Israel| rior of no man, would never employ it, except when | the evangelical history,* it would appear, that the 
for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” | addressing the divine Being, the King of Kings, and | expectations of the Christ formed by the Samaritans, 


Hence, when the Saviour asked, “* What think ye 7 
Christ? whose son is he?” the reply, “ he is the son 


the Lord of all the princes of the earth. But David 
was an independent monareh; he, therefore, would | 


were vastly more correct and scriptural than those 
which prevailed amongst the Jews. It is unneces- 


of David,” is positively true, and liable to no objec- lcall no man, especially a descendant, his lord; conse-| sary to inquire into the origin of this expectation 


tion. The Jews believed that Christ would be dis-| quently, the person whom David entitled his lord, amongst the Gentiles; the Samaritans 


tinguished by the unparalleled greatness of his cha-| 
racter, the peerless splendour of his works, and the | 
universal extent of his conquests; that his unriv alled | 
conduct would perpetuate his name, and render him| 
the object of universal admiration. They had great} 
advantages for forming a correct opinion of the per-| 
son, the character, and the work of the Messiah; the} 
prophecies were clear and distinct, and it would} 
seem almost impossible to fail of a right opinion.| 
The prophecies which were delivered by inspiration | 
of God, which were gathering daily an increased 
degree of perspicuity trom the events which were 
transpiring, the momentous scenes which were 
shifting om the theatre of the world, contained the 
most graphic delineations of the appearance and 
character of the Redeemer, as also of the design of 
his advent, and the means which he should employ 
for the accomplishment of his great and benevolent 
purposes. Yet it would appear that the Jews, as a 
body, had not profited much by their advantages; 
they were far from possessing scriptural views of the 
person or work of the Messiah. Those prophetic 
descriptions which apply to Christ in the highest, in 
a spiritual sense, they interpreted in a natural; for 
his work, they had no conception of its being more} 
than a temporal, a national deliverance; and what-| 
ever may have been the views of their ancestors, in| 


the time of our Lord they appear to have considered | 
the Messiah no more than human. They knew that) 
he was the son of David, but they did not know ap- 
parently that he was more than a man; hence, when | 
the Redeemer asked, *“ If Christ be the son of David, 
how did David call him Lord?” they were speech- 
less, and thrown into utter confusion. 

The next thing which merits our attention in this 
passage, is the appellation which is given by David 
to the Messiah, Lerd: “ The Lard, or Johowah, caid 
to my Lord.” While reading the evangelical his- 
tory, we frequently find the Redeemer addressed by 
this appellation, Lord; and perhaps some may ima- 
gine, that those who thus addressed the Saviour, ac- 
knowledged him to be God. But such an idea is 
erroneous: *“ Lord,” or “ my lord,” was a title of re- 
spect no less in ancient than in modern times, and 
was commonly given by one man to another. But 
it must be observed, that the ancient use of this title 
was widely different from its modern use. Now it 
is an honorary title, either received by inheritance, or 
conferred as the reward of service to the country, or 
possessed in virtue of some station of importance, or| 
office of trust, in which an individual is placed ; this) 
title is appropriated solely to such, and it is applied} 
to them by their superiors and their equals, no less} 
than by their inferiors. But, in ancient times, its, 
signification and its use were widely different; it | 
was an appellation of respect ey synonymous | 
with our *Sir."* When, therefore, an individual | 
was addressing his superior, it was highly proper| 
that he should use it; and when addressing even a| 
stranger or an equal, as a tacit acknowledgement of} 
his own inferiority, it was no more than a becoming | 
degree of modesty in him to employ it. But if it} 
were applied, in our days, to any one who was not} 
entitled to it on either of the grounds which we} 
have before mentioned, it would be considered to the | 
last degree ironical—it would be felt as an expres-| 
sion of contempt or ridicule, and not of esteem or re-! 
spect. The term “sir,” is that, in our language,} 
which most nearly resembles the ancient use of the! 
appellation “ Lord ;” yet they are far from being in|! 
every respect synonymous or convertible. We use| 
the one almost indiscriminately; but the ancients! 





* The reader may find the subject more fully and| 
clearly discussed in Dr. Campbell’s Preliminary Dis- 


the Pharisees, unless his interpretation coincided 


he must have considered a divine person, and David 
spoke this by inspiration ; it is, therefore, the truth of | 
God, that the Christ is not only the son, but that he | 
is also the Lord of David, and as such is divine, 


There is another circumstance connected with this} \ 


passage, which deserves our attention: it is this— 
that the words here quoted by the Redeemer from | 
the 110th psalm, were interpreted by the Jews as | 
referring to the Messiah. Expositors before the 
time of our Lord had stated this as the proper ap- 
plication of the words; and this exposition was re- 
ceived by the majority of the Jews, especially the 
Pharisees. Our Saviour, therefore, does not give a 
forced, or even a new interpretation to this passage; 
it is not by any sophism, by any misapplication of 
prophecy, that he succeeds against his adversaries ; 
but on the ground of their own interpretation he 
takes them, and puts them to silence and to shame 
Though the interpretation which Jesus Christ would 
give to any passage of the ancient =criptures, how- | 
ever contrary to that generally received by men, 
would undoubtedly be the true one; yet it we uld | 
have been wholly destitute of force for convine ing | 
| 

: ; } 
with their own. But, in the passage before us, they | 


are taken by Jesus Christ on their own ground— they 


from the field in complete confusion. 

We trust that now the reasoning of our Lord in 
this passage is sufficiently clear. ‘lhe Pharisees be- 
lieved that the Messiah would be the son of David, 


}are attacked with their own weapons, and are drive 
| 


| but they did not believe that he would possess a di 


vine nature; they were perfectly aware of the import} 
of the title Lord, and they knew that David, the! 
king of Israel, would not apply it to any mere man,} 
especially a descendant. ‘The 110th Psalm, where| 
Liavid eaye, The Lerd said to my Lerd, 
my right band,” &c., they interpreted as referring to 
the Messiah; then the Saviour plies his argument] 
with equal dexterity and force, “If David called the} 
Messiah his Lord, how is he his son So complete | 
was the victory of the Redeemer, and so great the} 
confusion into which his adversaries were thrown.| 
that “from that day forth,” says the sacred histo- 
rian, “*no man durst ask him any more questions.” | 

‘There are many in our days who perfectly agree 
with the Pharisees, in ascribing mere humanity to 
Jesus Christ; but one would think that the arguinent | 
which was applied with so much success against the | 
ancient, may be applied, with some degree of suc-| 
cess, against the modern opposers of the divinity of | 
our Lord. Let it be granted that this passage in the | 
110th Psalm refers to the Messiah, and we are not! 
aware that it is questioned; and let it be granted | 
further, that Jesus Christ is the Messiah, and this iol 
not denied; then we must confess, that we see not 
how the position, that Christ is a mere man, can, | 
with any plausibility, be maintained. If David, who} 
would call no man Lord, yet called Christ his Lord, | 
we know not how to evade the conclusion, that! 
Christ is more than man. Holding the hypothesis 
of the mere humanity of the Messiah, the Pharisees | 
could not answer the question of our Saviour, “* How | 
then did David call him Lord?” And indeed, on} 
the same supposition, would it not seem to require | 
a more than ordinary degree of ingenuity to give, at 
any time, any plausible answer to this important in- 
quiry? 


It is far from being our intention to enter, in this 
place, at any length, on the subject of the div inity of 
the great Redeemer; but it may be observed, that,| 
in addition to this argument, drawn from the pass-| 
age itself, which appears to us to carry no little} 
weight, another may also be noticed, drawn from! 
the circumstance which was just mentioned at the} 


sertations to his Tfanslation of the Four Gospels,| commencement of this paper, viz. the general expec-| 


D. vii. Pt. i. 


| tation of some distinguished personage which obtain- | 


sit thou on} cs 


|evidently point to the birth of Jesus 


formed theirs 
from the Pentateuch, and the Jews from the prophe- 
cies which abound in the divine oracles with which 
they were entrusted. What we wish to propose is 
simply this: Can it be thought probable that the di- 
vine Being would, almost from the commencement ol 
time, deliver predictions, give promises, and institute 
types; that he would renew these predictions and 
promises, and continue these types during ages and 
centuries until four thousand years had rolled away; 
that he would appoint altars to stream with blood, 
and victims to die in sacrifice; that he would raise 


'up a succession of priests to offer the immolations, 


ind of prophets to read the events of futurity, for 
the purpose of inducing, and continuing in the world, 
the expectation of the Christ; can we suppose that 
he would cause every age to reveal its wonders, that 
thrones should be erected and crushed, that empires 
should rise and fall—that he would raise the pulse 
of universal expectation to the highest point, that he 
would raise the world to the very summit of desire; 


jin a word, can we suppose that the God of infinite 


wisdom and order would have caused every event 
which ever transpired on the theatre of this earth, to 
have transpired for the purpose of ushering into the 
world—a mere man, a mortal fecble as ourselves ? 
No, verily. When viewed in this extravagant light, 
the whole creation appears in disorder, and all the 
works of Deity seem in completest confusion. There 
is a vast assemblage of most important and even 
splendid circumstances for the mere purpose of in- 
troducing a very ordinary event. The whole is a 
contradiction to the character of Deity. 

Sut when viewed in the light which we propose, 
that is to say, when we consider Jesus Christ as a 


| divine no less than as a human being, every thing 


assumes the strictest propriety and order; the sweet- 
t regulation and harmony pervade the whole, 


| What though there be prophecies, promises, and 


types; what though there be a continued suecession 
of prophets and priests; what though every dispen- 
sation of Providence be intended to introduce, and 


; it is no more 
than infinite propriety; the Eternal descends, the 


| Deity becomes incarnate, the Messiah is Immanuel, 


God with us. 

It might appear to a superficial reader of this 
passage, as though our Saviour wished to oppose 
the idea that the Messiah was the son of David; but 
the real object evidently was to prove that he was 


| the Lord of David, and not to deny that he was his 


son. Jesus Christ is frequently represented in scrip- 
ture as a man, anda descendant of the royal pro- 
phet; we may take as an example the prediction of 
the angel, ** the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David.” He was promised, and 
universally expected by the Jews, as the son of Da- 
vid, and his descent is clearly traced from the king 
of Israel. It could not therefore be the intention of 
the Redeemer to deny this fact. And as David 
would not have called the Messiah his Lord, unless 
he were more than human, neither, on the other 
hand, would Christ have been called the son of Da- 
vid, unless he were man, and of his seed according 
to the flesh. It appears, therefore, a very obvious 
conclusion from the whole, that there is in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, a real, though to us a mys- 
terious union of the divine and human natures; in 
virtue of the former, he is strictly the Lord of David; 
and, in virtue of the latter, he is emphatically his 
son. 

It is perfectly vain to object that this is incompre- 
hensible, and that we cannot be required to believe 


| what we are not able to comprehend; for our faith 


embraces simply the fact, that Jesus Christ is the 
Son af God, in a sense peculiar to himself. The 





* John iv. 25 and 42. 
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ground of this our faith is the testimony of God; and | of great numbers who were languishing in| fashion, and the love of wealth, have captivat- 
since he “who cannot lie,” when he bringeth the| 


first-begotten into the world, saith, “ Let all the an- 
gels of God worship him ;” and again thus addresseth 
the Son, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever” 
—our confidence in the divine veracity renders our 
faith in this important fact most unhesitating and 
unreserved, 

On the supposition that Christ is a mere man, 
many passages in the inspired volume appear to us 
perfectly inexplicable; we should feel a thrill of hor- 
ror at the impiety of prophets, apostles, and evange- 
lists, in applying such mysterious terms to a mortal, 
as though they were a confederacy of malignant spi- 
rits, whose purpose it was to involve the world in 
perdition, by leading mankind, with a certain step, to 
all the abominations of idolatry. But when we em- 
brace the idea, that Jesus Christ is possessed at once 
of deity and humanity, scripture resumes and main- 
tains the character of perspicuity and consistency, of 


harmony and of beauty. On the former supposition 


we read the oracles of God with a degree of caution} If we inquire by what means Friends were 


which is truly painful; we strip the divine declara- 
tions of their force, and rob them of their beauty ; 
we render the book of God remarkable only for a 
constant attempt to conceal real poverty of thought 
by the most fulsome exaggeration and the most pue- 
rile pomp of words; but, on the latter supposition, 


‘ ° . } 
which yet is not a mere supposition, we are free| 


from such painful apprehension; we feel the utmost 
confidence in the divine word, we embrace without 
reserve the divine testimony, our minds are open to 
the sanctifying and consoling influences of truth, and 
we are happy while we reverence the Son even as 
we reverence the Father. 

It is true, that the assertion, that Jesus is God and 
man, may be said to involve two propositions which 
appear to us paradoxical. 
positions, that Christ is man, be clearly proved from 
the sacred Scriptures, and then the second, that Christ 
is God, be also proved by the divine testimony, it is 


our duty cordially to believe both, though the point! 


of connection (if we may so speak) is to us invisible; 


and sure we are, that any two scriptural proposi-| 


tions, though to our limited conceptions they may 
appear paradoxical, are not like two lines running 
parallel with each other, yet never making the least 
approximation ; but like the radii of a circle, which, 
though distant from each other at the circumference, 
nevertheless meet in the centre. The centre of all 
truth is the mind of Deity, where all the lines meet 
in one eternal point; and in the gospel which he 
hath given us concerning his Son Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer is said, as to his human nature, to be born 
of the seed of David; but as to his holy, spiritual 
nature, he is clearly proved, by his resurrection from 
the dead, to be the Son of God. 
T——u. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
(Concluded from page 341.) 


in looking over the biography of the early) reliance on Divine Providence for a blessing 
members of the Society of Friends, I have!on their honest industry; and their wants being 
often viewed with surprise the difficulties they| few and easily satisfied, a moderate business, 
had to encounter in procuring a livelihood for} equally removed from cumbering care and 
their families, and meeting the demands which| from idleness, readily answered all their de- 


the exigencies of an infant and persecuted So- 
ciety necessarily created. 


They were robbed and spoiled of their pro-| avoid slothfulness in business, remembering, 


But if one of these pro-| 
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dungeons, required the charitable assistance of| ed many, and led them from one degree of ex- 
their brethren; and this, with the cost of print-| travagance to another, until they have lost the 
ing the numerous pamphlets published in de-| distinguishing characteristics of their honour- 
fence of their principles, swelled the demands} able forefathers. 

for Society purposes to an amount which 


lam aware that earthly mindedness may, 
seems almost incredible. 


Sli ars and often does exist, in as great degree where 
Under these complicated difficulties, Friends) a small business is carried on, as in larger and 
not only met their pecuniary engagements] more extended concerns; but this is no argu- 
with promptness and fidelity, but established a} ment against moderation. It only evinces 
reputation for punctuality and scrupulous ho-| more clearly the necessity of guarding strictly 
nesty, surpassing that of most other denomina- against the approaclies of a worldly spirit, and 
tions of people, the benefit of which has shunning every thing which may tend to foster 
been felt by their successors to the present] its growth or strengthen its influence. The 
day, notwithstanding the sad dereliction from| mind that is redeemed from the love of the 
ancient principles which has since sullied the} world, will find little in the gilded pageant- 
| character of the Society. ry of wealth, or the hurry and anxiety of a 
large business, to satisfy its desires or kindle 
its affections; and it is equally true, that he 
who pursues these trifles with the avidity 
that the simplicity and self-denial which distin-| which too many nominal Quakers evince, can 
guished their lives, was a principal cause in| have little pretensions to a renunciation of 
producing these happy results. '** the world that lieth in wickedness.” 

They were mainly concerned to “ lay up| The seat of the evil is in the heart; there the 
for themselves treasures in heaven;’’ to seek god of this world erects his throne, and too 
first the kingdom of heaven and the righteous-| often secures the willing homage of his sub- 
ness thereof, and to pursue trade or business] ject, before the latter is aware of the power his 
with a steady reference to that Christian mo-|idol has obtained over bim. “ The strong 
|deration which the gospel enjoins. Anxious,| man armed keeps the house, and his goods are 
above every other consideration, to do the will) at peace, until a stronger than he. enters, and 
of their Father who is in heaven, they were|casts him out;’’ then “old things are done 
contented with a small portion of this world’s] away——all things become new, and all things 
goods—plain clothing——plain fare, and a little! of God;”’ 
business, suited well the state of minds more 
bent on heaven than earth, and were more 
conducive to peace and the true enjoyment of 
life, than the Juxurious and expensive habits of 
their neighbours. It was no mean parsimony—| 
no desire to save for the sake of accumulating 
wealth, that induced them to adopt a course of 
living so contrary to the fashion of this world; 
neither was it an affected singularity, or a dis- 
position to appear more righteous than others. | 
it arose from a settled conviction that Christ's 
disciples must not be conformed to the world: 
and its customs; that simplicity and self-de- 
nial are duties of imperative and lasting obli-| 
gation on the Christian, and that a contrary | 
practice nourishes the growth of selfish and| 
disorderly passions. 


enabled to surmount the difficulties which thus 
pressed them on every hand, it will be found! 


the heart receives a new nature— 
new desires and new affections are imparted 
to it—higher pursuits and holier hopes occupy 
its attention, and animate its zeal; it cleaves to 
God and his cause with a nearer, purer, and 
' stronger aflection than ever it felt for the plea- 
sures or the treasures of time, and enjoys a 
peace and consolation far transcending all its 


the werld can never impart, and which its 
darkest frowns have not power to take away. 

I can scarcely conceive any thing on earth 
which more nearly assimilates to the blessed- 
ness of heaven, than the happy condition of 
that soul which is thus introduced into union 
and communion with its Maker—which has 
no desires but what centre in the performance 
of his will-—-no wants which it cannot with 
They had learned the great lesson of humble| filial confidence ask Him to supply—no attach- 
ments that do not ultimately terminate in Him, 
as the author of all its blessings, and the alone 
worthy object of all adoration and praise. 
This blessed state is beautifully described by 
the Lord Jesus in that memorable prayer 
| mands; yet, while they were fervent in spirit,| which he addressed to the Father shortly be- 
lserving the Lord, they were also careful to| fore his crucifixion—* And now | am no more 


in the world, but these are in the world, and I 


perty by a band of merciless and rapacious in-|that he who provides not for his family is}come to thee. Holy Father, keep through 


formers; heads of families, whose helpless chil- | worse than an infidel. 
dren Were dependent on their daily labour,|tion of their time was dedicated to religious|me, that they may be one as we are;” 


Though a large por-| thine own name those whom thou hast given 
“T in 


| . . . | . 
were seized and dragged to prison, there to) services, yet they had a competency for their) them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
endure a long and painful confinement, or sub-| own wants, and something to spare towards| perfect in one, and that the world may know 
jected to the heavy expenses of protracted| satisfying the necessities of others, in which; that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them 


lawsuits. 


sent for a long period from their homes and 
occupations, and had to bear the charges of 
travelling from place to place whither they 
were sent. In addition to this, the sufferings 


r 2 " : } 9 
rhose who had received a gift in} work of benevolence they evinced a noble /as thou hast loved me.’ 
the ministry, and were called forth to preach liberality and disinterestedness, to which world- 
the glad tidings of the gospel, were often ab-|ly minded men can furnish no parallel. 


How much is it to be desired, that the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends might more 
It is to be regretted that this simplicity in| generally realize these gospel privileges, by 
{the manner of living, and moderation in busi-| yielding themselves willing subjects to the 
ness, are so little observable in the present| yoke and cross of Christ. 


Surely no religious 
generation of Quakers. 


The allurements of, society is under deeper obligations to gratitude 





former delights—-a peace which the smiles of 
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and obedience to God than we are. Spiritual) can we depart from the leadings of our holy, ly, and even monthly meetings, “ which may be 
and temporal favours have been poured forth Shepherd without going into confusion. | prepared for such a measure, should appoint 
upon us with a liberal hand. ‘The dew of hea-| “ Great wealth is frequently attended with) representatives, to meet in Philadelphia on the 
ven and the fatness of the earth have been dis-| power, which nothing but divine love can} third second day in the 10th month,” of the 
pensed in large measure, and the bountiful) qualify the mind to use rightly; and as to the| same year, “in company with other members 
Giver has waited long to see the fruits. He) humility and uprightness of our children after| favourable to their views,’ there to hold a 
has called to us again and again in the voice| us, how great is the uncertainty. If, in ac-| yearly meeting; although they well knew that 
of mercy to « bring all the tythes into his} quiring wealth, we take hold of the wisdom Philadelphia yearly meeting had, in the 4th 
storehouse,” but we have turned a deaf ear! which is from beneath, and depart fiom the) month preceding, adjourned without a dissent- 
to his requirings, till, at length, he has chast-| leadings of truth, and example our children] ing voice, to the usual time in 1828; and that, 
ened us sorely with the rod of his anger, and| herein, we have great cause to apprehend that} too, while John Comly, one of their ostensible 
made us a byword and an astonishment to our| wealth may be a snare to them, and prove an) leaders, was the second executive officer of the 
neighbours. It now remains for us to evince| injury to others over whom their wealth may | yearly meeting; 
by our future conduct, whether we will * re- | give them power. |journment, in his place at the table. It is 
turn unto Him with weeping and supplica-| * To be redeemed from that wisdom which| very well understood, that in the 10th month, 
tion,’ and “ walk in his statutes and his judg-|is from beneath, and walk in the light of the} there was accordingly an assemblage at Green 
ments,’ or whether, by continuing to love and) Lord, is a precious situation. Here his people} street, which, in violation of courtesy and all 
pursue this present world, we will provoke his| are brought to put their trust in Him; and in| proprie ty, styled itself a “yearly meeting of 
long forbearing, but impartial justice, to in-| this humble confidence in his wisdom. good-| | riends.” | suppose they hada politic al right 
flict punishments yet more grievous and af-| ness, and power, the righteous find a refuge in Ito do so; and so they would to have styled 
flicting. |adversities superior to the greatest outward! themselves a ** yearly meeting of methodists.”” 





and then, at the time of its ad- 





When religious duties appear small in them-| helps, and a comfort more certain than any} 
selves, and are directly opposed to the pride and} worldly advantages can afford.” E. M. | 


But would this have been generous? would it 
have been courteous? would it have been just? 


self-importance of the human mind, or where a 


strict observance of them is likely to expose 
us to the ridicule and contempt of the world, 
nature revolts, and is easily persuaded that 
they are matters of very little importance, the 
neglect of which will not materially retard our 


progress in the heavenly journey, nor render | 


us less acceptable in the sight of heaven. But} 
it will generally be found that these * little 
things” constitute the most effectual discipline 
for subduing the evil propensities of the hu- 
man “heart, and training it to the exercise 
of holy affections and virtues; and as he who 


is faithful in the little has the promise of| 











niall | Verily, nay. Neither was it to make the as- 
|Sumption they did. And yet, in the epistle 
from this assembly, unauthorised, as it was, by 
the discipline, or by the yearly meeting—as it 
they either did not understand the language 
|they used, or were really so blinded as to be 
unable to perceive the irregular and dis orderly 
manner in which they were themselves con- 
| renee, they acknowledge that to violate the 

** dise ipline ina meeting capacity, is not only 

It is among the possible things, that if it| a departure from our established order, but 
should please Divine Providence to carry the| is calculated to injure us in the eyes of sober 
religious Society of Friends, through the trials! i inquirers after truth, and to disturb the peace 
of the present day, without its being swept | of our own minds!’’ With a conviction of 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
*“* Now, if there were no order, nor govern- 
ment in the church, what should become of 
those that transgress?’ How should they be 
again restored? Would not this make all re- 
proving, all instructing, all caring for, and 
watching over one another, void, and null?” 
“Bare lay’s Anarchy of the Ranters. 


being made ruler over more, so they that “de-| from the face of the earth, it may be interest-| this truth before their eyes, it might be of some 
spise the day of small things shall fall by little| ing to some who shall live hereafter, to be able) interest to inquire by what process they were 


and little.” 
requis sitions of Christian duty which made the} workings, and unfoldings of that spirit of op-| 
worthy man, from whose writings I quoted in| position and secession, which has for some 
iny former number, so 
simplic ity and self-denial; and if our religious followers and coadjutors of Elias Hicks. The 
Society is ever restored to its primitive zeal|same spirit, if given way to, will be likely to} 
and purity, it must be by the same efficacious, | produce similar “effects i in every age—and the 
but despised means. | shall close the present) errors of one generation, may prove a beacon 
essay with the following extract from the same} to warn succeeding ones of the dangers that 
writer, viz. | threaten them. Almost every day produc es 

“ Small treasure, to a resigned mind, is suf-| some circumstance that goes to show the dis- 
ficient. a happy is it to be content with | ti ct character of the new society that has 
a little; to live in humility, and feel that in| sprung up within our borders, and would fain 
us which breathes this language, ‘ Abba !/ impose upon the world the belief, that it ‘can 
Father.’ | assert a just claim”’ * to the name”’ and * cha- 

“ As wasting outward substance to gratify|racter of the Society of Friends.”’ In their 
vain desires on the one hand, so slothfulness}‘* address” of 4th month, 1827, they declare 
and neglect on the other, do often involve men | that the “ unity’’ of the “ body is interrupted,” 
and their families in trouble, and reduce them | in consequence of * doctrines” being ** held 
to want and distress; to shun these opposite | by one part of society,’’ “ to be sound ‘and edi- 
vices is good in itself, and hath a resemblance | fying,” 
of wisdom. But while people thus provident] part, “ to be unsound and spurious.” 
power, and the friendship of this world, and 
do not humbly wait for the spirit of truth to 
lead them in purity; these, through an anxious 
care to obtain the end desired, reach forth for 
gain in worldly wisdom, and, in regard to their 
inward state, fall into divers temptations and 
snares. And though such may think of ap- 
plying wealth to good purposes, and ta use 
their power to prevent oppression, yet wealth 
and power are often applied otherwise, nor 


which”? they “ ought to look towards making a 
quiet retreat from this scene of confusion,” 
which, by the way, their own insubordination 
has produced. In their “ epistle’’ of 6th mo.., 
1827, they propose for consideration, the pro-| 
priety and expediency of holding a yearly; 
meeting for Friends in unity with the m, resid- 
ing within the limits of Philadelphia yearly 
meeting. And they recommend that quarter-| 


It was a strict attention to these to look pretty minutely into the history of the| 


bright an example of|time past been developing itself among the| 





|wble to reconcilé their actions with their decla- 
rations; but for the present we waive it. A 
|stranger, entirely unacquainted with the facts 
of the case, were he to look over the official 
| papers of the L.icksites, and over the printed 
sermons of their acknowledged preachers, 
would, I think, be led to conclude, that either 
they had quietly withdrawn from the Soc iety 
of Friends, and formed a religious association 
of their own, holding doctrinal views repugnant 
to Quakerism, or else were so inconsistent with 
their declarations as to be establishing their 
order of church government at the moment 
they were trampling upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the original Society, from which they 
have severed ‘themse lves. Instead of this 
‘quiet retreat,” they pertinaciously cling to 
our meeting houses, until, in many instances— 
indeed, in a majority of instances, within the 
limits of our yearly meeting, Friends have been 





which are pronounced by the other} obliged to leave them. 
In the} 
have it principally in view to get riches, and| same address, they express “ a settled convic-| meeting in New Jersey, 
tion of mind, that the period has fully come, in| many trials. 


Within the compass of Salem quarterly 
Friends have had 
Of nine meeting houses in that 
quarter, they have entire possession of but one; 
mixed possession of but two more ; the remain 
ing six being appropriated exclusively to the use 
of the separatists. At an adjourned monthly 
meeting of Woodbury, a branch of Salem quar 
ter, held in the Ist month, 1828, a paper was 
read, containing a very singular proposition, 
from Upper Greenwich preparative meeting. 
And when the committee, appointed by the 
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monthly, to go down, and inquire into the 
situation of that preparative meeting, attended) 


on the 24th, of the same month, said commit-| these disorderly attempts, can reconcile their|itself than this thing called Christianity.” 
tee was rejected by that preparative meeting, }conduct with the solemnity of the occasion. | 154. 


which manifested throughout, that ithad thrown 
off all accountability to its proper monthly 
meeting, and was in fact, at that moment, tak- 
ing steps to connect itself with the Hicksites, 
organised in Green street, in the 10th month 
preceding. And, extraordinary as the state- 
nent May appear, when those were reque sted 
to stop, at the close of the meeting, who felt 
themselves bound to the monthly meeting, 
to the order of Society, that the committee 
might have an opportunity of still further con- 
ferring with them on the state of that prepara- 
tive meeting, the committee was given 
tinctly to understand, that they could not have 
the use of the house; and that, in short, the 
meeting would not conclude, until the commit 
tee withdrew! The committee then, 
this to be the case, withdrew with asmall num- 
ber of the members of Upper Greenwich pre 
parative meeting. 


and|* 


dis- 


seeing 


Inclement as was the 
son, and unsuitable as was the place for women 
far advanced in life, they found themselves 
obliged to retire beneath one of the carriage 
sheds, near the house ! 


sea- 


At several of the monthly meetings at Wood- 
bury, held during the last year, Friends were 
greatly interrupted, by the intrusion of such as 
had been disowned, or were under dealing ; in 
one or two instances, an individual whom the 
meeting had concluded to disown, (he) having} 
a minute already made, immediately after the 
closing of the slytte rs, and before the regular 
clerk, who had served the meeting for several 
years, had time to write an opening minute, so 
far disregarded the ordinary regulations of r¢ 
ligious Society, as to open a meeting, assuming 
the original name of W oodbury monthly meet- 
ing; and Friends were under the ne cessity of 
quietly and patie ntly submitting to this imposi- 
tion. Finally, F riends c hanged the day of hold- 
ing the monthly meeting, and also the week- 
day meeting; so that on those days they have 
now an opportunity quietly to transact then 
business, and to enjoy social worship, in com-| 
pany with those with whom they have fellow- 
ship of feeling. ‘The meetings on first day at 
Woodbury, have frequently been disturbed by| 
preachers from a distance, belonging to the | 
Hicksites; some of whom, afier promulgating| 
their unscriptural views, have still further dis-| 
turbed the meeting by attempting to break it) 
up. And what is perhaps more to be wonder-| 
ed at, on first day, the 28th of 6th month last 
two of the separatists, sitting in the middle of} 
the gallery bench, while the Friends whose busi- | 
ness it was to break up the meeting, were in| 
their usual places, at its head, attempted to| 
break it up, after it had been sitting a few min-| 
utes more than an hour. One of them has 
been long disowned, the other was then under} 
dealing. And on first day, the 26th of 7th| 


month last, after the meeting had been sitting | 
scarcely an hour, two disowned persons, not| 


| decency 


Now I am incompetent to determine in what | 


way the respectable individuals who have made 


There appears to the writer of this article, to| 
have been no necessity, urging them to so in-| 
decorous an act. 

In the * Epistle” of the 10th month, 18: 27,) 
already referred to, they “ exhort, that in places | 


} 
where their members constitute the larger part | 


of any meeting, their conduct may be regul: at- 
ed, by the rule laid down by our blessed Lord,’ 

* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye Now it would 
be quite uncharitable to sup pene , that because 
the publishers of the epistle exhort to the ob- 
servance of this 
members constitute the g 
tended to encourage 
constitute the 
In stating the 


even so to them. 


where their 
reater part, they in- 
its violation, where they 
part, as at Woodbury. 
facts, the writer has wish- 
ed to avoid irritating or wounding any 
he might, impropriety, 
have as it is presumed that 
what Is pub licly done, there would be no ob- 
jection to having publicly known; but he has 
chosen to forbear: his obj ct being to add : 


golden rule, only 


smaller 
above 
one ; 
perhaps, without 
mentioned names, 


any 


little to the memoranda already on record, of 

circumstances, of which our children m: Ly per- 

haps read with astonishment. W. X. 
DEISM, 


From Mis 11. Vol. I. 
(Concluded from page 342.) 

When the article on Deism, in the 9th No. 
was prepared, I .vas very much limited for 
time: having jus st returne dl from one journey, 
and preparing to set out on another. I wished 
to extend it, but I had not time. But as it 
was, it presented, in striking colours, the ac- 
cordance of the doctrines of Elias Hicks with 
the principles of T. Paine. So complete is that 
accordance, that while the publisher of Paine’s 
works, like Paine himself, was endeavouring 
to discredit the Christian religion—to bring it 
into the utmost contempt and banish it from 
the world—he could recommend the adoption 
of Elias Hicks’s doctrines, as tending to this 
dreadful object. Painful as it is to repeat the 
language of so gross a write 


. Repository, No 


ras Paine, it seems 
an act of kindness, if not of duty, to the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, to present to their seri- 
ous consideration a few brief quotations. I 


| shall avoid those which are most obscene and 


blasphemous, and confine myself to those in 
which, compared with others, the author seem- 


,;ed to be confident that he was writing with 


and propriety. In the volume of 
Paine’s works, referred to in the 9th No. that 
|writer says: “It is incumbent on every man 
who reverences the character of the Creator, 
and who wishes to lessen the catalogue of ar- 


| tificial miseries, and remove the cause that has 


sown persecutions thick among mankind, to 
| expel all ideas of revealed religion, as a dan- 
gerous heresy, and an impious fraud. What 
is it we have learned from this pretended thing 


then sitting, and never accustomed to sit in the| called revealed religion? nothing that is useful 


gallery. produced some unsettlement in the 


| 
meeting for a few moments, by taking it upon| 


themselves to shake hands, and withdraw, with 
their separating brethren and sisters. 





to man, and every thing that is dishonourable 
to his Maker.”’ p. 151. And again he says: 
“ Of all the systems of religion that ever were 


| invented, there is none more derogatory to the 


| Almighty; more unedifying to man, more re- 
|pugnant to reason, and more contradictory in 


p- 


It was to this book that the quotations from 
Elias Hicks was prefixed, as the publisher 
‘avowed, “in support of Paine’s infidelity.” 
And with the object thus broadly declared of 
‘expelling all ideas of revealed religion, the 
publisher of Paine’s works recommends Elias 
| Hicks’s doctrines in these words: “ His doc- 
| trine is void of trifling puerilities and disgusting 
hypocrisy, the greatest impediments to human 
improvement. Jt is plain, honest, common 
sense. Such as one would suppose would be 
adopted by all people not burdened with an 
expensive priesthood.”’ Introduction, p. xiv. 

It is undeniable that the publisher of Paine’s 
works did consider E. Hicks’s doctrine in full 
agreement, as to essential points, with Paine’s 
views, and as tending to promote the 
same object; the rejection of Christianity. 

The character of Jesus Christ, and the na- 
ture of his death, are the prominent points of 
difference between the Christian and 
ist. Indeed the very term deist, as now used, 
1 jimplies a belief in God, in opposition to a be- 
lief in Jesus Christ. 


very 


the de- 


And this is immediately 
connected with his office in man’s redemption. 
Paine sums this up in terms which every one 
acquainted with the doctrines of E. H. will 
know to be expressive of his views. “As 
God,” says Paine, * he could not die: as man 
he could not redeem.” 

Paine says Jesus Christ “ was a virtuots 
and amiable man. The morality he preached 
and practised was of the most benevolent kind; 
| ***** it has not been exceeded by any.” p. 3 
Elias Hicks calls him our great pattern. 
But they both deny unequivocally, thathe came 
into the world to suffer death. They. both 
deny the propitiatory nature of his death. The 
deist will not deny this statement on behalf of 
Paine—the Hicksite cannot deny it on behalf 
of Hicks, while the letter to Dr. Shoemaker is 
at hand to confront him. 

Paine says, in his letter to A. Dean, “I em- 
ploy myself as I have always done, in endea- 
vouring to bring man to the right use of the 
reason God has given him, and to direct his 
mind immediately to his Creator, and not to 
fanciful secondary beings, called mediators, as 
if God was superannuated or ferocious.” p. 
311. 

Elias Hicks says: “Oh! dearly beloved 
friends, young and old, may you gather deeper 
and deeper to that within the veil, where we 
have access to God without any Mediator.” 
Quaker, vol. 2. p. 277. 

The Berean, on the same subject, says: 
** Permit me then to ask, what action or influ- 
ence a Mediator can exert on such a being? 
Can he bring about any sort of change ii: his 
mind, will or purpose? Surely not, . 
Him ‘ there is no variableness, neithe 
of turning.’ ” 

Paine says: “* There is no man believes in 
revelation stronger than I do.”’ p. 251. Elias 
Hicks said in the public meeting at Mount 
Pleasant, on first day, at the commencement 
of the last yearly meeting: “ We cannot know 
the least thing without revelation.” Paine 
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says: ** The Creation is the Bible of the deist.’’| die by the hands of wicked men, then the Jews, ‘mere deception; because they imply a prefer- 


» 153. 

E. Hicks said at Flushing, on first day, after 
the commencement of the yearly meeting, that 
** without revelation we could not distinguish 
aman from a tree, or a tree from a horse.” 

Paine says: “ Revelation when applied to 
religion, means something communicated im- 
mediately from God to man. No one will dis- 
pute the power of the Almighty to make such 
a communication if he pleases. But admitting, 
for the sake of a case, that something has been 
revealed to a certain person and not revealed 
to any other person, it is revelation to that 
person only. When he tells it to a second 
person, a second to a third, a third to a fourth, 
and so on, it ceases to be a revelation to all! 
those persons. It is revelation to the first per-| 
son only, and hearsay to every other, and con-| 
sequently they are not obliged to believe it.” | 

* It is a Contradiction in terms and ideas, to| 
call any thing a revelation that comes to us at! 


by crucifying him, would have done God's 
will, and of course would all have stood justi- 
fied in his sight, which could not be.’’ Letter 
to Dr. Shoemaker. 

Paine wrote ina style adapted to the feelings 
of the very lowest class of mankind. Persons 
of decency were ashamed of him, and his writ- 
ings fell into contempt: insomuch that he de- 
clined to publish some pieces which he had 
prepared. ‘This is not only a fact within the 
knowledge of many individuals, but his pub- 
lisher plainly admits it. He says: “ When 
Mr. Paine arrived in America, and found that 
liberal opinions on religion were in disrepute, 
through the influence of hypocrisy and super- 
stition, he declined publishing the entire of 
the works which he had prepared.” p. 22 
Elias Hicks writes and preaches partly 
for the same class, and partly for such as 
are not willing to abandon the profession of 
the Christian religion. Hence the strange 


second hand either verbally or in w riting.”’| mixture of a profession of Christianity with a 
» 33. |denial of its fundamental doctrines, then an 
The Berean says: ** The author refers to the| evasion of that denial; and stilla perseverance 
Scriptures as a ‘divine revelation.’ ‘There|in it. Hence his very indelicate allusions to 
cannot, perhaps, be a greater abuse of terms| some of the facts recorded by the Evangelists, 
than this; never was counsel more darkened! in order to place the character of Jesus Christ 
by words without knowledge. It is the same | precisely on the same ground which was at- 
as to talk of seeing with another man’s eyes,| tempted by Paine, and at the same time his 
and hearing with another man’s ears.”’ vol. 2. profession of respect for him, by calling him 
p- 212, Again he says: “ Those revelations| our great pattern—then declaring that * the 
were for other times and other states, and not Almighty could not set him above us, because 
for us. They belonged to those to whom they) if he did he would be partial!!!” 
were immediately revealed. And that and 
only that which is immediately revealed to us,| the lower order own E. Hicks, and there is 


‘The consequence has been that the deists of 





belongs in like manner to us, and to us only.” ib. 

Paine says: “ The term, therefore, natural| 
religion, explains itself to he divine religion: 
and the term rerealed religion, involves in it 
the suspicion of being artificial.”’ p. 317. 

The Berean says: “ What theologians call 
natural religion, or that light which men have 
independent of books or men, however they are 
in the practice of crying it down, is the only 
proper authority, then, to which an appeal can 
be made for the truths of Christianity: for 
what they call revealed religion, or the Scrip- 
tures, cannot, in the nature of things, be a re- 
velation to any one without that divine light 
which they call natural religion. Thus this 
natural religion turns out to be, at last, the! 
very foundation of Christianity. 
the only religion that is revealed; and the other| 
is the natural, to speak more correctly, being| 
addressed only to the natural or external senses| 
of mankind,” vol. 2. p. 209. 

The publisher of Paine’s works, after calling 
Elias Hicks’s doctrine plain, honest, common 
sense, represents those of the Christian religion 
as “ mysteries, miracles, and spiritual monen- 
tities.” Introduction, p. xiv. Elias Hicks, in 


reason to believe that many of his followers 
will own T. Paine. I have in my possession, 
a letter written by a person under dealing to 
the committee in his case, detailing the gross- 
est and most detestable of Paine’s sentiments 
as his own arguments against Friends! 

I invite, | earnestly entreat, those who have 
embraced the doctrines of E. Hicks, solemnly 
to pause—before they plunge headlong into 
the vortex of infidelity. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


DANGER OF DELAY IN RELIGION, 


The following beautiful extract from the 
pen of Buckminster, may well claim the sex 
ous and attentive perusal «f «% | 1t18 appli- 


vouth tu the winter of age. The subject is of 
deepest moment. Let those who are still in- 
dulging in favourite sins, under the delusive 
hope of experiencing repentance and forgive- 
ness on a sick and dying bed, pause and pon- 
der on the awful uncertainty of their situa- 
tion, and earnestly strive to make safe their 
retreat from impending destruction. Nothing 
is more true than that genuine repentance * ts 


the meeting here, on 8th month 27, declared) a settled change of the disposition from vice to 


he * did not believe in mysteries.” 


Paine says: “ Why do not Christians, to be} 
consistent, make saints of Judas and Pontius 
Pilate? for they were the persons who accom- 
plished the act of salvation—and therefore Ju- 
das and Pontius Pilate ought to stand first on 
the calendar of saints.”’ p. 315. 

Elias Hicks says: ** For if it was the purpose 
and will of God that he [Jesus Christ} should 


virtue, discovered in the gradual improvement 
of the life. It is not a fleeting wish, a vapoury 
sigh, a lengthened groan. Neither is it a twinge 
of remorse, a flutter of fear, nor any tempora- 
ry and partial resolution.” W. 


“ It has been most acutely and justly observ- 
ed, that all resolutions to repent at a future 
time are necessarily insincere, and must be a 


ence of a man’s present habits and conduct; 
| they imply that he is really unwilling to change 
‘them, and that nothing but necessity would 
jlead him to make any attempt of the kind. 
But let us suppose the expected leisure for re- 
pentance to have arrived; the avaricious or 
|fraudulent dealer to have attained that compe- 
|tency, which is to secure him from want; the 
|profligate and debauched to have passed the 
|slippery season of yeuth, and to be established 
lin life; the gamester, by one successful throw, 
ito have recovered his desperate finances; the 
dissipated and luxurious to have secured a 
peaceful retreat for the remainder of his days; 
to each of these the long anticipated hour of 
jamendment, the opportune 


leisure for religion, 


.{has at length arrived; but where, alas! is the 


|disposition? where the necessary strength of 
lresolution? How rare, and, | had almost 
lsaid, how miraculous, is the instance of a 
change! 

“ The danger of delay, even if we suppose 
this uncertain leisure and inclination to be se- 
‘cured, is inconceivably heightened, when we 
consider, further, the nature of repentance. It 
\is a settled change of the disposition from vice 


ito virtue, discovered in the gradual improve- 
iment of the life. It is not a fleeting wish, a 
| vapoury sigh, a lengthened groan. Neither is 
lit a twinge of remorse, a flutter of fear, nor 
‘any temporary and partial resolution. The 
habits of a sinner have been long in forming. 
'They have acquired a strength, which is not 
to be broken byablow. The labour of a day 
will not build up a virtuous habit on the ruins 
of an old and vicious character. You, then, 
who have deferred, from year to year, the re- 
linquishment of a vice; you, if such there be, 
}who, while the wrinkles are gathering in your 
foreheads, are still dissatisfied with yourselves, 
remember, that amendment is a slow and la- 
borious process. Can you be too assiduous, 
too fearful, when you constder how short the 
opportunity, and how much is required to com- 
| plete the work of reformation, and to establish 
the dominion of virtue? 

to dia “a subject 
without considerine,- <0" topic,——the _ 
efficacy of - weath-bed repentance. It is to 
hoe reared that charity, which hopeth and be 

llieveth all things, has sometimes discovered 


| “It is impossible 
j 


It is, in fact,| cable to every «=o Irom the spring time of|more of generous credulity, than of well-found- 


led hope, when it has laid great stress, and 
‘built much consolation, on the casual expres- 
sions and faint sighs of dying men. [ar be it 
from us to excite suspicion or recall anxiety in 
ithe breast of surviving friendship, or to throw 
a new shade of terror over the valley of death; 
but better, far better, were it for a thousand 
breasts to be pierced with temporary anguish, 
‘and a new horror be added to the dreary pass- 
‘age of the grave, than that one soul be lost to 
\heaven by the delusive expectation of effectual 
lrepentance in a dying hour. For, as we have 
repeatedly asked, what is effectual repentance? 
Can it be supposed, that, where the vigour of 
‘life has been spent in the establishment of vi- 
\cious propensities; where all the vivacity of 
| youth, all the soberness of manhood, and all 
‘the leisure of old age, have been given to the 
‘service of sin; where vice has been growing 
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with the growth, and strengthening with the lof man shall burst the tombs which enclose us. | 


strength; where it has spread out with the| If, then, we leave this place, sensible of a pro- THE FRIEND. 
limbs of the stripling, and become rigid with| pensity which ought to be restrained, of a lust} ——————————————————————————————- 
the fibres of the aged; can it, I say, be sup-) which ought to be exterminated, of a habit EIGHTH MONTH, 15, 1829. 
posed, that the labours of such a life are to be| which ought to be broken, and rashly defer the | eee 





overthrown by one last exertion of a mind im-|hour of amendment, consider, | beseech you, | a 
paired with disease, by the convulsive exercise | it may, perhaps, be merciful in God to refuse| |The number for July 31st, of the “ Christian 
of an affrighted spirit, and by the inarticulate} us another opportunity. It may be a gracious Advocate and Journal, published under the 
and feeble sounds of an expiring breath? Re-|method of preventing an abuse, which will/sanction of the Methodist Episcopal ¢ hurch at 
pentance consists not in one or more acts ofjonly aggravate the retribution which awaits| New York, contains the testimony of West- 
contrition; it is a permanent change of the dis-|the impenitent. Make haste, then, and delay | bury and Jericho monthly meeting, disowning 
position. ‘Those dispositions and habits of|not to keep the commandments of God; of that | Elias Hicks, with the following ed:torial re- 
mind, which you bring te your dying bed, you |God, who has no pleasure in the death of the|marks. This paper has a greater circulation 


will carry with you to another world. These | wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, |than any periodical in this country; the num- 


. ° rT | 3 } c i ia eal > , } - 
habits are the dying dress of the soul. They {and live. ber of subscribers is said to be twenty thou 
are the grave clothes, in which it must come —:: — sand, and at a moderate estimate, it must at 
forth, at the last, to meet the sentence of an ror Tne prizxp, | least be read by one hundred thousand persons, 


| dispersed in every quarter of the United States; 
. "hi Whiti | consequently, through no other print could that 
ee rt ‘da ia ; aa ee Ad |important document be so widely diffused. 
published in the year 1705, entitlec 1€ AG"! We can most cordially adopt the closing words. 
ee See pare eo rin any or all of those misguided ones, who 

lurchmen s pretended Kind, and Compassion-| have rejected the only hope of salvation, and 
ate admonition to the people called Quakers,” |« counted the blood of the covenant an unholy 
in which are the following paragraphs. Page! thing,” should recover from the fatal delusion, 


; 7 : 4. You say you cannot but look upon us asa), ‘ i ll 
ted bread and wine will infuse health into the| * le # EL wanilered fi a ay ate and become humble suppliants as at the foot 
peopte that have wandered jre - “#F€Q"’ of the cross, would indeed be cause of rejoic- 


limbs, on which the cold damps of death have |‘, ' ce ee cas 
already collected. Say not, that you have dis- Shepherd and his fold. lo which weet ing. 

; DOr, aaiialiae {you look wrong, and are much mistaken;| “% We extract the following from a religious 
carded such superstitious expectations. You Cn biased tin Miierd “where returned to! ve extract the g- om & rengious 
have not discarded them, while you defer any he G = Rieakord and Be a7 whee ®\and literary periodical called “ The Friend, 
thine to that hour: while you venture to rely rreat Shepherd and his fo "the tere Our! yublished under the sanction of the ‘ Orthodox 

5 ’ ’ 7 e , . , - > 3 b a ‘ ‘ 7-2 ° 
ods inandniiih Git die eneocwial tied temeed-a souls rest with him; and we know there is sal-| Priends, so designated now to distinguish 

$ = epee a ~__ | pation in no other but the Lord Jesus Christ - Op . 
heart, holy, sincere, and sanctified; a heart, |, fered fi J e + P */ them from the followers of Elias Hicks. 

’ ore ’ sy o. | who suffered for our sins upon the cross; nor iP » Teentetiatiions ciate Seti Pitas 
which loves heaven for its purity and God for|._ feo el, ates re ia ae aa . From the knowledge we have had of Elias 
jis there any other way of salvation ‘at! Hicks, we think the heterodox doctrines with 


his goodness. If, in this solemn hour, the soul . 

> 2 2556 . S § C c s & } . * a . ° 
; \which he hath declared in the holy Scriptures, | ..),. lea ; : ; 

of an habitual and inveterate offender be pre- | y “ ’|which, he stands charged in the following do 


are who said, I am the way, the truth, and the| 
pared for the residence of pure and spotless 


impartial judge. If they are filthy, they will 
be filthy still. ‘The washing of baptismal water 
will not, at that hour, cleanse the spots of the 
soul. The confession of sins which have never 
been removed, will not furnish the conscience 
with an answer towards God. The reception 
of the elements will not, then, infuse a princi- 
ple of spiritual life, any more than unconsecra- 


In a collection of pamphlets which I lately 





\cument, are justly attributable to him and his 
* ’ J - 
life; no man cometh to the Father but bY | followers, and ought also to be condemned as 





spirits, it can be only by a sovereign and Mi-| He ” as . 

raculous interposition of Omnipotence. His Pp. 10. “«¥ ahi 7 striking at the fundamental doctrines of our 
2 4 5 ‘Vin? es rea =p ae: ou proceed, and, moreovers| Lord Jesus Christ. We heartily unite with 

power we pretend not to limit. He can wash : 


seh: : ye seem to strike at the foundation of the | 
the sooty Ethiop W hite, and cause the spots ON |‘) i stian hope and peace, by denying the 
the leopard’s skm to disappear. We presume 


ph \merit of the sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
not to fathom the counsels of his will; but this Christ, which is a most gross and palpable 
ae Poe sll nae a ane eae ‘slander; and, therefore, if this is your kind and 
Pane ee See DRE SEES, Che Hower e-es |compassionate dealing with us, what is your 


> ; = . . « . ; . is . > . 
ever interposes to snatch him from hi: ruim,! nore severe? If your tender mercies are 


the ero will For, ; be ee © | cruel, what is your harsher methods? This is 
ae man. ‘or, U it should once},-, he a it se , ‘ ‘ ‘ 

be believed, that the . he eT aN be | tt teac hing us with thorns ; but how could As a suitable companion piece to the essay 

obtained by such an instantanevw.. 44 miracu- |e" think we should give any regard to ana? | OP Miracles,” inserted a few weeks past, 

lous change at the last hour of life, all vu. anne when Sree a — 'S-!and written in a style not less polished, we 
. | G see ar > > > = . ’ 

ideas of moral probation, and of the connec- | denied the merit of the sacrifice of! have from the last number but one of Littell’s 

: . \our Lord Jesus Un1 ict, rho suffered without the a . 

tion between character here, and condition| ws pote Religious Magazine, transferred to our pages, 


|gates of Jerusalem, as a propitiqti ; : : - © y 
hereafter, are loose, unstable, and groundless: |> of ; Prop*eation for our an interesting article on “ The Divinity of 
Christ:”’ in which, we think, with perspicu- 

: persy 


Micceiteibitetdl: tint Sones calf Kina menial im | sins, but always owned it. And I could bring 
c 2 2 saws i Ss ‘ I~} 6 i 
vernment are made at once inexplicable it S enane Sf earner” 2 prove aa e ee own | ity and convincing effect, a beautiful argu 
are i > 4 ve 2 oa 2 : : -¢ - . | , cing ere “ ea argu- 
' a rs ; | Him, and his sacrifice for our sins: and not for| ~ : : aS 
exhortations are useless, our experience false} ing only, but for the sins of the whol ld ment is drawn from the following passage 
| 8 q & é ) at y > ° T ' rai: =. 
and the whole apparatus of gospel means and|,, J of the whole world.) oF the New Testament. « W hile the Phari- 
; ; = "hen, how dared you to advance such notori- 
motives becomes a cumbrous and unnecessary at Claihinta in the Gale ot God end te sees were gathered together, Jesus asked 
= ; s false s sig rod anc en, : : , toe 
provision. them, saying, What think ye of Christ? whose 
son is he? They say unto him, the son of Da- 


Wi st vale and think to convince us of them? But you 
“* What, then, is the great conclusion, which] endeavour to qualify this a li , saving, , 
; 5 é i S a little, saying, 4 . . 
oo y le, by saying, ye} vig. He saith unto them, low then doth Da- 
vid in spirit call him Lord, saying, The Lord 


we should deduce from all that we have said! seem to strike; and in many other things (say 
of the nature of habit, and the difficulty of re- you) ye seem unto us to err greatly from the|\.- : q: at 
pentance? It is this: Behold, now is the ac- | cage of siavadl Wi, Bo dint 40 ate ent ab- ee my Lord, Sit thou on my a hand, 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation. If tain, but it seems so to you; wheareas it not - . rT ah wr ee ataselees - 
you are young, you cannot begin too soon; if! only seems to us, but we are certain, that the| 4,9 AE SES LOR: FUR, I AS a ee 
° 5 Bs 
*“ And no man was able to answer hima 


you are oldyyou may begin too late. Age,| error is on your side, in charging us so falsely | 
says the proverb, strips us of every thing, even| as you have done.” "| id ; 

of resolution. To-morrow we shall be older: . ‘ word; neither durst any man, from that day 
to-morrow, indeed, death may fix his seal for] , .. ae ee oe ; forth, ask him any more questions. 

ever on our characters. It is a seal which See J. Crook’s Truth’s Principles. R. Barclay’s | sesesssseceeeeseeeseesceeseescesenesa as 


: Apology. W. Penn’s Key and Primitive Christiani- E 
can never be broken, till the voice of the Son) ty, &. : . Tapali One wa aoe 


the authors of this article, in deprecating the 
|deleterious tendency of such anti-scriptural 
isentiments, and in praying that their author, 
as wellas his deluded followers, may ‘ through 
sincere repentance obt:in that salvation which 
is freely offered through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 
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